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s-TV ready for the CIA 7 

—The G CLA-Econdemned |-jby.«» ; .be made with the technical and 


INot- only that, “The ,£IA’” would 

"in? 



\irees and meddling in. the affairs'oL'y_^®f s .(AFIO), whose 2,800 members 

'f~ jmch^nations-as-Chile-and-Iran— is-'^/nclud^sorne-lj-lOO P e ^ s .° n .'Vayj 

the'subject of a proposed pilot ifM.d': '"■■■■; 

f- “fictibhalized” dramatic series: on - ; Co-executive -vpr6ducer.„JLarry^„ 
: : - CBS:T“ ' ~ /■,jaaa3S?i* i S^3^° m P son insists he’s “not on some*. .; 

. , . GIA”'~" is ~ “proposed.” ~ The: * script^' r—'Our intent/” said, Thompson, “is *• 
{[ hbsn’t even- been written'.' E' r . ; l^-L-EnoUto-whitewash ;any thing. We -3 



guruimix,, 

■will recognize the stories/’ he said! 1 ' 

•It would be revolutionary, indeed; | 
for : a- government-regulated-, TVi 
network to deal in a weekly. series, 
if. at all, with the CIA’s alleged roles 
in the -- overthrow of the -1 Aliende 
government? in 'Chile- and- early 
backing of - the Shah'. of Iran. 
However,- Thompson --won’t -talk 
about specifics. , 




i.'president„ dramatic program devel 
5- opment . “That means, it’.s. cm. e of a However, jSiegler. ; seem ed less 
• number of scripts being Considered . ;;pdsitive about the proposed show’s . 

1 fora pilot and a decision is probably -,«V politics! “'VVhitewash?, We haven’t. 
iv : nine months away/’ A®»^?i»teven - projected it. that far ”. Siegler. -R 
'% pfowever^Sieglenadded; “On pa-^said' the/“time is tight” .for a series 
’ per, at least, it’s stronger, than most?^V.i|ke.Trhe CIA/!i tf-R-iAv' 

and itcoiild be a breakthrough.’;.^!^^ 111 ^ 0 ^ 5 tplYing .to. the- rightR? 
V g^enifeilt Century-Fdx-TV apd^America-willGbecome- more anti-?-. 
^.^ompson, r Penny, ._Wagrierj 

: fdiictiflris— which 1 was. formed for protecting, its. interests abroad, no k , 

b'the : dcca^on^are^collaborating-on-SMmatter who ispresident/’he said. 

■ &?Th£ CIA-/,- The scripLwill be wHfc’»<^33»e APIO would have, no creative 
R ' ^ten,by?fcrmer.-.6SS officer: Edward-^cqntrol^but-jwouldycritique -for— 
QAniHarCwho won Academy- Awafds--7iR‘authenticity?and ’suggest. themes- 
Pfor. f his’iwrifing of “Becket” ^andi^ior stories from time to time/sho uld 
‘ “Panic_& &e.Streets.”'i.L^Ei^t^l\^T J ;The CIA” be picked up for a series. 



“but.this.is.not to say^you’re 

.’something 'called .“The CIA/£i. £ *:<??;■ going to -have, anything' like 7( the! 

- ■- -- — f ««»***»»*- . -.v -- 


ormer CIA director William 
Colby once, told Thompson 
that “the problem.' with the 
CIA' was that it is so secretive that' 
the. public didn’t know .what it did, 
and when they- did get information, 
it was in a vacuum/’;'^; ■" . * *. 

I,;’; Would “The CIA” show the un-’ 
glamorous, unheroic seamier side of 
spying that hasn’t been seen weekly 
on TV since CBS carried the British 
series “I Spy”.some 15 years ago? ." ; 
'.-/There are* good guysTih the CIA 
and /there are bad-, guys,” _said 
Thompson. .“They .may get- to- a 
point where. they, have to make a 
decision ’ about 'what -justifies; the 
meah's.Some mistakes will be made 
and we will show. the. missions that 
aren’t successful/But each week/if 
you like the characters,, you’ll un-. 
defstancltheyafe Arriericbn citizens 


r.i y , r ’i- • . • 
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Sty Orinmt 

y-RIANA FALLACI: Mr. Berlinguer,' this is dn- 
. .v tended toibean interview on- the Italian Comrau- 

■'nfstj?arty;(the biggest communist' party in the West) 
‘Vis-a-yis the international crisis. That ;is;-: vis-a-vis a 
-reality^whichdhreatens-to-falPintbVathirdjworkli-vvar. 
So?" the subjects.. will be many and -the -first' onejwill 
inevitably be-iyour rapport. .with .the. Soviet Union. I 
.begin it with a brutal question: Don’t yoii! ever break 
i> with; the Soviets?’ Each time. it seems that a tremen- 
' dous earthquake is- going to erupt, orrGod knows what 

't: i - J - t " it . j_ L • .. . - - . 



0ENRICO BERLINGUER*. I wouldn’t call it sun, 
ahdbriwouldn’bsaj! that if shines! Just.think of the 
positions taken in these last six months by the party. I 
.mean our condemnation of the Soviet invasion of Af- 
ghanistan! our 1 refusal' fb take pai^ European 
V Communist 'Party " meeting organized by the French 
and Polish>CPs;IourT trip' to China to reestablish our 
relationship with the; Chinese. However,- it’s true that 
we- have .not. broken .with the. Soviets, , that we do not 
break." You aslc me wEy. Becauseithis is tHe'policy we 
follow with all: to affirm bur autonomy, to say without 
■ hesitation'-' what we?thihk/! arid-Iat jithe 'same time ; td 
maintain the threacl'of thh rapport^ that is, an open 
dialoguebPidn’twe; do it- withithe; Chinese also? Yet 




yv/v^t 'it' 

getvto ■. the : subj ect^pf..the l 
ranrinr li pf av a p ri '-tin i> \ T P P an r? rtK o-S’A 



'thaf -the ;Arnericahs;"4on't understand -much : . 
|f.:whaf happens infltalyl;just thihk : th'at,.j 
-often/- the mari‘;ih-the’stfeet doesn’t see’-the ■ 



£A: -This isn’t possible! Anyone knows that: 

-for. years the TCP has^beeh on the fronfline , 
joCthe: struggle. against AhelRed Brigades, i 
The .terrorism, in ‘defense of the democratic? 

;state! ! Ahybbdy\'Knows\!thaf' the ■ Red : Bril 
; gadeS have been murdering Italian ComniU-,; 

'nisf'Party. members! hWfiafc; you .. tell' ;m£,.iid 
Ireally’di&boncertihgdpon’t^ tEeyjread^tfie' 

•newspapers?- .Maybe the- hewspapefs' don’t! 

[follow .very -much,, th&sltaliari /events';! AgTai 
matter of fact,'! noticed that arf event ks’irh-k 
portant asourtrip to China was notemphal- 
jsized.at.ali 001 / 03/07 






Q:,T dohT. know. But .let’s concentrate on 
the rapport whichw'as totally. closed . during 
v fe® '•Nixb^admmistratrph ..when Kissinger 
^ido^cbmmunist^party has even been 
organized democratically; no communist or- 
ganization has ever differed with the Soviet 
..Union on foreign-, policy, '-no' 5 communist 
party has ever shared power with other par- 
ties ... •.-. ’ '••* 

: A:. Let me start, ,by saying that "wa Italian 
Communists dbn’Lliye'in'jmxiety of-receiv- 
ing_ recognition ' from dhe-Vulersb of the 
United States or of the Soviet Union or of 
any other country. We- may understand the 

'Americampreoccupations - for ; the - Atlantic 

Alliance: In fact, those American preoccu- 
pations; are- our preoccupations also..- We 
may be interested in: knowing their judg- 
ments of us because such judgments are re- 
lated with the good rapport that Italy must, 
have with America, and we care about that 
good rapport. But we do iiot live in the anx- 
iety I mentioned/ and I refuse Mr. Kissing- 
er’s verdicts,- his belief that the participa- 
tion of a western communist party in the 
government would necessarily mean' a point 
in favor of the Soviet Union.. The Americans ; 
who think like Mr. Kissinger have an old 
and distorted idea of the Italian Communist 
Party, not only- on the theme of our rapport! 
ydth the Soviets-but also on [our concept . of 
,socialism. : .They’do nof understand, or they 1 
don’t; waht! tp understand,;. that .we respect 
the 'Atlantic Alliance ; and that. our . goal is 
^ot.tptiaK^ptfwwralohe'-asjtja^boirimiinis^ 
party;/ It is to participate in; a government 
coalition together 'with - other democratic 
■forces and of the left, according to the rules 
of democracy and our constitution . ; y\- 14 : 5 . 

* - ■- . \ ' s- jt.w • -■ "•* v»* % - " .... • , £ 

>v ,Q- Yet, you just told me, you are Commu- 
nists. Not liberals, not social democrats, not 
laborites: Cdmmunists' who remain Gommu-’ 
nists.: And r sayitig/ . “When : a ’commiinisb 
party went to power, it remained in power” 
.is a sacred. truth..-', rr'i. 

id* A: It also: happened that. we were chasbd 
from power, by fprce. It happened in Spain 
where swe , participated -in a, - government 
coalition/ it happened in Hungary in 1919. ; 
’[Anyhow, there is something metaphysical in. 
■these doubts. Because' they all depart from" 
.the_ nature of' the. communist .party and; in 
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i '"' ''^* ; ilQe^f-thisr"seasbri-’s, most’ popular. public television 
programs was Free] to^.Choose,, Cntten by rand 
.’starringrcbntroversialijeconpmist 1 Milton '-:':Eried-- : 

previbuslactivities was; advis-5 . in additio 
fm^ the-Pjnoch'er Government’ in jChiie^ of .$47,500 

^diri^pst^^lf^et/bfl^Sfrfe&e^e^nse^syltem^bepbltK^^ public static 
^oufcei.of-thejundihaiQLM.iltontliriedjnmris series debut. on f grew out of 
public TV; As far as the average viewer of Free to Choose of the Real 


could .tell from the credits, the money was provided mainly 
by foundations rather than corporations; once again, it 
seemed public television had- provided an independent 
forum for controversial programs. -4 - ■ - . . .-•• • 

But did it? If a program on the energy crisis were funded 
by the Mobil Oil Corporation or the Ekxon Corporation, 
the conflict of interest would be obvious, but the ethical 
problems raised by foundation sponsorship of public televi- 
sion are less clear-cut. The genera] public regards founda- 
tions, for the most part, as charitable organizations func- 
tioning on behalf of some ill-defined public interest, and the. 
foundation world has worked hard to foster this image,.-. 

But it is precisely this benign public view of foundations, 
'.that has made them increasingly attractive “neutral” spon- 
sors for controversial public television shows. Corporations 
and institutions whose images are tarnished now seek such 
“neutraRLintermediaries to convey' their 'views.' 

The Smith Richardson Foundation of Greensboro, North 


;■ Carolina, ;-.is one such ideological middleman.. This non- 
lprofit foundation, which provided seed money (asmall but 
: -crucial sum) for Free to Choose as well as for other pro- 
-ams of similar conservative hue, has had close ties to the- 
.(Central -Intelligence Agency, and the Defense Department 
^for many years. Its funding of programs dealing with for-, 
reign - policy; or . domestic spending raises serious ques- 
tions about what should: constitute a- conflict of interest.- 
Of equal importance is -the 'viewers’ right -to know, the 
ideological, leanings of the underwriters of such programs 
so mat theycaff toetterassessr tfi'dr objectivity. iffCFrf- 
1 ; l R ^smg money for public programs is as uncertain as pan- 
ning for gold. Advertising isn’t permitted on the system, 
which is partially funded by the Government. Producers of 
controversial programs have a particularly difficult task 
because underwriters are reluctant to support them..* 

One reliable and lucrative 'source of funds, however has 
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yolved in all the complexities of the past, we thought it bet 
ter to look ahead and examine what role the C.I.A. mighi 
play, when confronted with a crisis in the future.” 

Drafts of the story and teleplays are being reviewed b> 
“consultants,”, according to the promotion brochure, whe 
include William Colby, . former director of the C.I.A.; 
Samuel Halpern, former C. I. A., executive assistant to the 
deputy director for plans; John Maury, former C.I.A. chid 
of Soviet operations, legislative counsel for Congressiona' 
relations and Assistant Secretary: of. Defense, . and Cord 
Meyer, former chief of the C.I.A; covert action staff, chid 
of. the London station and assistant to the deputy director. 
/..Despite the fact that Smith Richardson Foundation 
money . and other grants have not been enough to produce 
the program as yet,; the initial biases of the project and of c 
key. underwriter indicate some of the problems raised b> 
Smith Richardson as a donor of such money for public TV 
programs. The more one knows about the foundation the 
more disturbing these problems become. 

> .In 1935,. the Smith Richardson Foundation was incor 
porated in North Carolina under the name of the Richard- 
son Foundation. It was established by the late H. Smith 
Richardson, the son of the founder of. the Vick .Chemica: 
.Company. .The company’s name was changed to Richard- 
son-Merrell Inc., in 1960 and the foundation, which is in- 


commiEB 


- : been. the Smith Richardson Foundation. With assets of* ap-| 
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By Linda Melvern 
Special to The Globe 

A secret American base operated 
■ by the National Security Agency is lis- 
tening in on European telephone c,r I Is, 
the British weekly news magazine 
“New Statesman” reported yesterday. 

The article, the result of a five- 
month investigation, says the base 
employs more than 800 American ci- 
' .vilians and appears to be the biggest 
telephone intercept, center in^the 
-West. The base is directly linked to 
-the British telephone microwave relay 
■network that carries International 
•telephone calls in and out of the coun- 
try, the magazine said. 

, 1- ; The British Ministry of Defense de- 
fied the base monitors transatlantic 
'or domestic calls in the United King- 
dom and said the base serves as a I 
“rapML relay communications center_ ! 

for United States forces in Europe." 
The base exists with the “full approv- 
al of the British government,” the 
Ministry of Defense told the New' 

.. Statesman. The London office of the. 
National Security Agency (NSA). 
which is a branch of the US Defense- 
Department, also said that the station 
is a communications relay center for 
the Defense Department. . 

Charges of wiretapping are not 
new in Britain. In February this year 
the New Statesman revealed the head- 
quarters of the British: national tele- 
phone tapping center in Chelsea, a 
section of London. This led to ques-. 
tfons In the House of Commons. The 
home secretary. William Whitelaw, 
subsequently assured Britain that no 
wiretaps were' conducted unless he or - 
a secretary of state signed an autho- 
rizing warrant. ‘ V 1 V----™'- 
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: According to the New Statesman, 

their investigation suggests that one ' 
of the minor roles of the base involves 

■ the interception oflrish traffic. “Some 

gesture towards assistance with the 
anti-]RA (Irish Republican Army) cam- 
paign might make the existence of the 
base more palatable to the host gov- 
ernment,” it states. • ■ * v ■ 

. •; A recent statement by a former US 
Air Force colonel, who supervised 
some NSA activity during the 1960s, 
reinforces the point, says the news 
magazine, that everything goln^ 
across the Atlantic could be read by 
the NSA somewhere. 

“The NSA has the capacity to, and ■ 
at' varying times does! monitor every-' : 
thing. Col. L. Fletcher Prouty, a re- 
tired Air Force officer who served in 
the Pentagon s Office of Special Oper- 
I ations in the If)60s, said in an affida- 
:.;vit prepared last year. ■ ; 

■ ■ " For example, transatlantic com-' 
munications are; carried on cable or 
by satellite. There are three satellites : 

: over the Atlantic, each capable of 1 
^transmitting 20,000 circuits.” Prouty 1 

' T i!f e t are eight transatlantic f 
-..cables with about 5000 circuits. NSA < ^ 
monitors all these circuits, collects ! 
•> an d records the electronic information : ( 
..-transmitted and its computers can li 
pick out the.messages it wants- by li 

, Memvith Hill, the Yorkshire NSA j 
station, has been in, operation for . ^ 
more than 15 years. Three past and "' 
present U S intelligence officials con- 1 
nrme d tB J irTlEbrt neTiaspl y f , f 
hand knowledge, says the New State n- i F 
E12ilL^mL!LBlso_p U blished details of a ' r 
compurer delivereti to the base in the d 


^uyjdoO^whicfi is capable of sfftw 
_ihrougrr tK), | sands oimal^ fHFtwTrT 


intelligence interest. 


, . A relay tower at the heart of this 

■ countrywide microwave system is just 
five miles south of the NSA base. The 
tcwer, known as Hunter's Stones, is 
virtually the pivotal link in more than 
a million miles of microwave radio 
connections which have been In- 
stalled in Britain. 

it is linked to the NSA base by a 
high capacity underground cable 
which is capable, according to ex- 
perts, of carrying over 32,0QfT calls si- 
multaneously. - 

The NSA base commander. Albert 
D. Braeuninger, in an. interview with, 
the New Statesman,, did not deny the 

■ link to the Post Office network. He 
: said: "We- pass information through 

the U.K. communications system. Our 
line Is cable ... It is purely a commu- 
nications link. We only use the Hunt- 
er s Stones power as a customer of the 
Post Office.” 

A former “ British military officer 
who visited Menwith Hill is quoted; as 
saying: “It intercepts telephone a htt. 
other communications to ; and..frojm' 
the United States and Europe a ncffrles- 
. intelligence dossiers on European.por 
Utica! and trades union leaders.” 

NSA surveillance of international 
telephone lines was admitted- officially - 
w hen CI A director William Colby, .n nu , 
peared before the Pike committ ee- op" 
intelligence in- 1975. No details of how s 
where or by whom this is .done- hayeb 
ever been disciosed~ ~ ~T. .. 

- ■ The NSA is under direct control of 
the United States Department of De- 
fense and its' role is described as th.-' 1 
protectiotyof US government oc,,..nu-'| 
nications abroad anct uje collection, j 
decoding and analyzing of intelligence' j 
information. Distinct from the CIA, , 
the NSA does not formulate policy of 
carry out operations. - ■ .-jTj 
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